







clear what they were. The sheep were one| were dressed annually with fresh rushes. Prob- 
reagon ; and another was, no doubt the abun-jably many a child who is employed in filling 
dance of the broom, called by the country peo-|spools for the modern carpet-weaving, carries 
ple “woodas,” which grew on the neighboring} a garland on the rush-bearing day, in honor of 
wilds. At this time, and for long after, -wool| the ancient mukesbift. 
made thirteen-fourteenths of our exports; and} Whether John Kempe detained any of the 
foreigners nent us in return woollen cloth, dyed/ best wool at home, there is no saying; bat it 
and dressed, and a dyeing material where-|seems clear that,.in general, the coarser sorts 
with to dye the small quantity of woollen woven locally produced were kept at home, and the 
at home.’ ‘This dye was woad. Indigo: :was/ finer sent to foreign markets. . Yet, we hnow, 
not then knownfas a dye, and woad was'the|by acts of Parliament, passed during successive 
«In Domesday Boke, there is; mention of a/only blue. Now blue is one half of green; and reigns, that Kendal cloths—soon called Kendal 
church at Kirby Candale; whereby we know/|in the broom h grew near Kendal, Mr.|cottons—were an article of commerce of con- 
that Kendal, as we call it now, was.a-centre to| John Kempe and his suceessor- had the other! siderable importance... The length and breadth 
which the Saxon inhabitants of the Westmore-/half—the yellow ; hencearose the famous Ken-| of these ‘cottons’ supposed to mean ‘‘coat- 
land Moors came for worship and religious|dal green, which was renowned for centuries,|ings’’) were settled by legislative acts; and 
comforts. And perhaps for other comforts 100;|even to within a Rundred years, when it was|corn, then forbidden to be! imported, was per, 
for, by the charch, dwelt monks, who, in those|driven out by the Saxon green. This Kendal| mitted to be brought. to Kendal from Lreland: 
days, fed the helpless, and gave out the little|green was the first evlebrated English color | Within a century of John Kempe’s settlement, 
knowledge that was free tosbe many. Accord-|The cloth, of the color of the wool, was first| his fabrics were originating at least one fair in 
ing to tradition, there lives the hermit,.in aj boiled in alum water, and then. in a decoction|the interior of the island. . His woollens cloth- 
but shaped like a beehive, and almost hidden | from this, broom : which made it) a bright yel-|ed a multitude of London people ; and the Ken- 
double fence ; and here and there, among|low. Then, there was only to dip it in she|dal men had noother idea than of carrying their 
the heathery hills which slope up from the|blue liquor from the woad, and it. was Kendal|/ware to London. Now, a fair in London was 
tiver Kent on either side, were scattered the|green. This. was all! And now, in a shed/no joke to the traders in those days. The jour- 
1 J cottages of that time—thatched with reeds, and| which overhangs the same bend of the river,|ney wasa dreary one, to begin with. The toll 
fitto yield only the rudest shelter to the shep-|there is dyeing going on, for one establishment) levied for the king in the market was heavy ; 
herds, whose flocks were all abroad over thejalone, which requires between forty and fifty| but that, of course, was laid upon the price of 
* fells, and on the green margins of the nearer|elementary dyes; the compounds from which|the goods. ‘The kings. would not allow fairs 
io @ lakes. This church was to serve the whole| would be almost innumerable —woods, gums,|to be held within a great distance, except. at 


lation, foot lyn to cids, i arths 5 appecsine.fas-giv- be places. appoi by themselves; and po 
ts of Luncas iad we coapeted wit ‘simple bre dase Goan Selcee-ahachoheailbececioer from the 
enough ; for though there were a good many|and wead of Kempe’s time! The time|eather ; so that some dismal accounts of Lon- 
sheep, there were very few people. That/and the man were held in vivid remembrance|don fairs liave come.down to us. On one oc- 
there were so. many sheep, and that they fed) for several. centuries. They were celebrated|cas a Kendal clothier got wet—both he and 
on hills covered with broom and:heather, were|at the last Kendal Guild in 1759, together with) his got wet—on his.journey to London; 
the circumstances out of which arose afterwards some timesand persons which were a good|and he stopped on- the spot where since, as 
the existence of a maltitude of people, and the/deal older.. After Jason with his golden f tourbridge fair, more, woollen goods . have 
importance to which Kendal attained a few Saber Bs by a shepherd and shepherdess, and} been sold than at any other place in Europe. 
| 9 hundred years later. How came it that from) Bisbop Blaise, attended by wool-combers, came} His cloth being. sadly wetted, he tho@ght he 
. these sheep being on these particular hills, we| Edward IUL, with a company of Shearmen dy-| had better sell it for what it would fetch, and 
ity | haveseen, in our time, upwards of half-a-mil-| ers ;.and the English King, in armour, was fol-|go home. . It fetehed .more than bis London 
* | lion of people employed on the woollen manu-|lowed by Minerva and Arachne,'in honor of the| journey would have Jef him. He and some 
so) § fattures of our isiand?. . weaving and spinning arts ; and it is said that\of his townsmen naturally. came again, next - 
~~lt happened ¢hus,. For two or three hundred| some of Johm Kempe’s descendants were pres-| year, with cloth in good condition. ‘So that,’’ 
fr after the churéh of Candale was eniered|ent. A feast, given within this week, seems at/says Faller, “within a few years hither came a 
} © Domesday Boke, the Flemings were thejonce a curious linffing with, and @turious ¢ {atnnose -6f.. re, s-0 
{featest woollen manufacturers in the world,'trast to, that ancient celebration of; the Guild.| which are the three. principjes of a fair.” 
wd indeed almost the only considerable manu-|The rejoicing this weel was on account of} Perhaps this is not the only occasion of Ken- 
facturers. History states (we may please our-|the honor borne by Kendal at the Great Exhi-|dal goods being intercepted in their passage vo 
oa about believing it or not) that in the| bition, where prizes were gained by carpets of|Londen. The pack-horses which carried the 
of Louvain there were, in the times of the| Messrs. Whitwell’s manufacture. ben John|*cottons” had to. pass through. districts were 
insurrection against Spain, one hundred and| Kempe was setting up the Kendal manufaciuse,| gentlemen of the road helped themselves to 
weavers, and four thousand|he dreamed not of catpets. In the-royal palace,| what they wanted from the stock of travellers. 
drapers ; and that wher the operatives|the floors werestrewa with rushes, in which|We are not referring to Robin Hood and his 
Were going home from work, a great bell was|were only half hidden all manner of abomina-(merry men, for they were cold in their graves 
"ang, to warn mothers to gather their Jittle chil-| tions ; spillings of wine, lumps of-fat, mire from) before John Kempe set foot in England. The 
drea within doors, lest they should be trodden napeeel streets, and whatever it. was conveni-|true date of Robin's adventurers is now found 
by the crowd in the streets. When po-jent tothrow away, that was not too offensive for|to be the reign of Edward the First. « Wheth- 
troubles broke up this mass of people,|the interior of adwelling. lt was'a fea-|er he and his band would have dressed in Ken- 
i , if there had been. such an article in 
hay | his we may have our own conjeciores. 
‘i »| As it wapy the old ballad tells ns that King 
snot room| ward aoc garmeuts of eg hee “4 
it ‘ rg , Ss wardrobe, re 8 


id name|—were “in Kendal green ;” a fact which that 

year we see rush-bear-jaccurate narrator vouched for, though it was 
the small towns of the dis-|so dark that he could not see his hand. Ken- 
of the time when the chusches'dal green was worn by knights of the road, it 
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tyand they probably got it, a8 they got 
whatever etse they. wapted—by. peiping them- 
selves with it on the road. Midway between 
the times of Prince Harry and this !poeti the 
manufacture had reached its highest fame. The 
chroniclers tell us how the goods were spread 
over all the-land ; a local tradition relates how 
country weavers multiplied in every hamlet 
among the hifls, and how fullingmills might be 
found on every favourable stream. Butthe 
time had arrived when the woollen yarn was 
to be used for something else than Kendal cot- 
tons. We have mentioned the church at-Can- 
dale. There is also a castle—(that 1s, the mere 
ruins of one.) No one kaows when it was 
built; but a young lady was» born. there, and 
brought upthere, who was courted ‘bya King 
sadly given to fall in love. “His wives;had not 
been the happiest in world; but the young la- 
dy married eee a last queen of 
eletty the Eighth. This King. had been ac: 
customed, like other gentlemen, to-wear cloth 
stockings; but during his. reign silk stockings 
were heard from abroad, and Henry much pre- 
ferred knitted hose to the ordinary awkward 
cloth. It- appears the Kendal folk were quick 
in taking a hint; for soon after this, there was 
‘a knitting of woollen hose proceeding in thou- 
sands of dwellings. ‘This may seem like exag- 
geration ; but if the local records be true, the 
quantity of stockings sold weekly at the Ken- 
dal market, one handred years ago, was about 
three thousand pairs. . The hosiers used to set 
out on their rounds at stated times ; going to 
the principal markets to give out worsted, and 
to receive the finished goods. This amount 
of knitting may be more easily believed when 
we find that the number of ‘pack-horses em- 
ployed to carry out Kendal goods, before wa- 
were established, was above three hua- 
per- week, ~One would like to know who, 


dred 
of all the people about the King when be came 
to Kendal Castle, examined his new si!k stock- 
mgs from Spain, and gave out the idea from 
which sprang all this industry, and all the com- 
fort that it spread through the notthern “dales. 

Meanwhile, the Kendal cottons were guing 


beyond sea. They had lost’ favor at ‘home 
before they were sent to clothe the negroes in 
Virginia. Raleigh’s tobacco was a fine thing 
for Kendal. ‘The more tobacco, the more 
slaves ; the more Slaves, the more Kendal cloth 
wanted for their wear. It was the Aimerican 
war ich stopped the manufacture ‘at’ last. 
Before the war was over, Yorkshire had got the 
start in regard to quality, owing to the intro- 
duction of improved machinery. The “cottons’’ 
“descended in dignity—being used at last for 
horse-cloths, floor-cloths, scouring cloths (some- 
times called “dwiles.’") At last, the manufac. 


: Ae BA EEA 
who # ar thet oe stripe woeldtneel malls al yar-headed than the fest; heard all tlk . 
look at the pattern of the blue and red, which|was said, and began to reflect in this way; 
is exclusively Worn a dozen miles Off; and the)“ T cannot doabt yout honesty and veracity as: 
neighbors who wear Fed antl white, Mare anew) witnesses Ido not doubt your testinany, cone 
red and white petticoat every three years or so, |flicting as it is: and the only way in which [ 
and will not hear of the red and black, which|can reconcile ‘it is, to put all the parts of it to. 
are the boast of he ,next county-, The :Glas.|cether, and see if we will thus find out the real 
gow sale is large; but # would stop at once if|cenuine structure and shape of the creature,” 
the yoo wives“could™ have onty the p ey did'soy and found it? There is a tegyon 
which is-worn on-thé shores of the Solway ;|here to us.—Duff. Ji 

and onthe two banks of the Mersey,: the lin- 
sey-woolseys areas distinct in their colors ds 
plaids of the Highland clans—w ithout the same 
reasons—with no other reason than. anthjue 
custom.: ‘There is) something bewitching «in . r ; 
in this frag-went-of permanency, -in she midsi| the Society of Friends. Dublin : J. B. Oxp- 
of, the changes which, are going on inevéry-| HAM. I2mo. pp. 400. 


thing but costame; ‘The manufacturers, :how-|_ T receding is the picture, as drawn b 
ever, aré shaking their heads, fearing. that the |the eenine Tita erestitc is bald, disjorsted 
Exhibition bas +done them harm” ‘by giving |and inelegant : but this is a matter of small mo- 
people the idea of new patterns, So the world ment}; the facts, if not positively and intention. 
marches on! :» ally false, are so distorted and burlesqued, the 
(To be contiqued, additions and omissions are so important, and 
IIT: | so numerous, that no idea whatever is convey: 

ed of the real facts of the case, It is the otcas 
; sional custom of the ministers of thie Society of 
Differences of judgment must arise where| Friends to visit distant parts of the country, of 
there are freemen to think 5 but if brotherly |even foreign countries, under a conscientious 
love continue, the strong will ever tenderly | belief that they ate required to preach the gos. 
bear with the infirmities of the weak, and the/pe} in those places: [tis scarcely required:of 
weak will not, in mere captiousness, criticise} ug to enter into a criticism on sach a custom; 
the unintelligible doings of thestrong. | Differ-|jts existence is all that we have now to deal 
ences must arise ; but let uscalmly look, with} with. Mrs. Fry, in company with her brother, 
a-view to their:mitigation or removal, at the|/the Mr. Gurney of whom we have just spoken, 
causes of ourdifierences,andnot despair. Com-|and her sister-in-law, Miss Elizabeth Fry, un- 
plicated questions will arise, consisting of a|dertook such a journey, in the beginning of the 
multiplicity of parts; and, from the infirmity of| year 1827, leaving London on the 4th of Feb- 
ovr natures, one man will, from peculiarities of|ruary, ‘They landed at Dublin, and visited Ar. 
disposition, habitudes of thought, or hereditary magh; Lisburne, Londonderry, Sligo, Galway, 
associations, look atone part. wore than another,|Limerick and Cork, besides ‘a great number of 
and dwell upon it till it almost exclusively oc-|intervening places of less importance ; all pub- 
cupies his attention, and till it so. swells in di-|\i¢ institations, as prisons, schools, and Junatic 
mensions, as'to overshadow all the other parts,/asylums, were assiduously visited ; long and fa- 
even as a pin-head, by being brought close to|tiguing interviews took place with all officials 
the eye, and havibg the pupilintensely fixed on|connected’ with such establishments ; ladies’ 
it} may shut out and eclipse the landscape {committees were formed in -every part of the 
around even the sun in the firmament of hea-/jsland, and their labors defined, and actually 
ven. It being evident, then, that from such|¢ommenced, under the'practised eye of the phir 
causes differences of judgment must arise, the |lanthropic founder, who from morning till night, 
question comes tobe, How are we to treat them? |{abored in her Christian vocation. . In addition 
Allow me to ingroduce to you the mode in which | to all this, she constantly held religious meet 
Eastern sages have illustrated this sabject ; and|ings, and frequently preached to the audience 
shall we for once take a tesson from the East,/for an hour at a time. It seems wonderful, 
whence, amidst much that is foolish and absurd,|that one of such gentle nurture as Mrs. Fry— 
gleams of strong, sound, common sense do/one who had enjoyed every luxury and every 
sometimes‘ ¢hine forth? Phey put the ease |indulgence that could be devised, even from 
soinehow in this manner: It is supposed that) her very infancy—should have undertaken 
there are assembled a number of blind men.|and acecomplished*the almost Herculean labor 
A huge animal is inttodueed amongst them in/she was now daily‘engaged in. At last, nature 
the form of an elephant, and they wish to know| gave way. Let us consult her biographer, Mn. 
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From the Eelectie Review. i 

Quakerism : or. the Story of my Life. Bya 
Lady, who for forty years was a Member of 


HOW TO TREAT DIFFERENCES OF JUDGMENT. 


ture was ‘admitted on all'hands to have sunk|his size, shape, and form. ‘To ascertain -this,|Cresswell, as to her state atthis period. “She 
below that of theelinsey-woolsey (mixed linen|they must go to work, not in the way-of speca-|was becoming’ worn and over-fatigued, and 


and woollen,) which had ‘been rising for some 
ne Cotton fabrics were as yet scarcely 
eard of ; altmost al! the Welsh, and maltitades 


of the Scotch and English working-classes, 


were dressed in linsey-woolse y—as indeed the 
‘are stil! - Between ‘three and four hundred 


lation, but in the way of practical observation|every day added to the «difficulty with which 
and measurement. One man-lays hold of and|she accomplished the work allotted to it. Hap. 
measures its foot, and’ pronounces the animal|pily, they reached the hospitable dwelling of 
tall and straight, like the stem of the palm-tree.| John Strangman, at Waterford, before her. pow- 


y|‘*impossible |” cries another, who has seizedjers completely failed her. It was: on Friday, 


hold ofthe trunk; “ he is bent and limber like the 12th of April when she arrived there, and 


weavers ate at this day employed in Kendal,/a bamboo.” Impossible,” cries a third, who|for more than‘a week she needed all the.caré 
‘in the matiufactare of linsey-woolse ysell, of|tias laid: hold of the ear; Ideclare he is of the/and close nursing which she experienced, ther 


the old patterns that were preferred hundreds 
‘of years ago. © The patterns and’eolors are va- 
rious ; more then could be supposed possible 
without inspecting the' manufacturer's pattern 
book ; more than would be ‘supposed possible 
ina matetial which is simply: striped, and o 
which one’ pattern alone is required id’ any one 
Jocality.” This ‘local pre 


: valence: is the most 
curious feature of the case. The farmers’ wives 


shape of the plantain, or*Havana leaf, flat, and |she gradually ‘began to rally, and they pursued 
broad and long.” -A‘fourth, who has‘luid hold/their: onerows‘work.” ‘No one: will: entertait 
‘of the tail, says; * You are all' wrong together, the slightest dowbt-of the truth of ‘Mrs: Cres 
he is of the’shape of'werooked serpent.” “ All|well’s narrative. Even the “lady” caanotim- 
wrong, ind@bitably wreng,’’ cries a fifth,’ who| pute the toxtuosities; of Quakerism to a met 
has laid hold of the animal's body; “he is a| ber of the Church of England, who hasnot eX 
huge “rotundity,” like the sacred mountain| hibited a singte Quakér:sy mpathy.. throughow 
en conti “What, then, was to be done with|the whole oft het twd bulky. volumes. 
vhese conflicting verdicts? One of the sages,|/Fry herself, in *her private! johrnal,, has givé 
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the following touching account of herse 
iod of .her career:— het Tis 
“The great numbers that followed us, almost 
wherever we went, was one of those things 
that 1 believe was too much for me. No one 
gan tell, but those who have been brought into 
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371 
novelist recordsjas having-fallen anderher no-| people are compelled to an outward conformi- 


ee ee NS —————— 


tice in Quakers’ meeting. ‘The first worth citing |ty. ‘Fhe domineering influence of the Friends 
sa texty “There was once an old horse, and| who take part in the discipline over the body, 
he had a sore leg.”’—P.106, is exactly a counterpart of that whichthe priesis 
_ Whether the fullowing is avext or an exor-|exercise over their flocks.”—P. 127. 
dium is not apparent:—* ‘Good morrow mor-|/: Secondly, to absolute: infidelity. 






“I have 


similar circumstances, what it is to feel as | did|ning, my fine first-dayfSunday ] morning gal- 
at such times ; often weak and fagged in body,{lery bucks; what brings you here to-day? A 
‘exhausted in mind, having things of importance |light heam and a thin pair of breeches will car- 
to direct my attention to, and not less.than a/ry you through, my brave boys.’ "=P. 111. 
multitude around me, each expecting a word} By acurious coincidence, both these jokes 
or some. mark of attention, ... , : 
‘completely sinking, hardly abie to hold up my |Aoarished in print full sixty years ago; the on- 
‘head, and by degrees became'seriously ill. Fe-|ly difference we can find, is the substitution, 
ver Came’on, and rau very -high, and | found/in one of them, of “first-day” for “Sunday.” 
myself in one of my distressing, faint states ; |The elegance and femitine delicacy of the on- 
indeed, a few hours were’ most conflicting; {}ly other passage of'the kind which we “shall 
‘never remember to have known a more pain-jcite, proves its originality : we would not rob the 
‘ful time; tried without, distressed within, feel-|lady” of a word of'it: Itis‘an imaginary col- 


I felt}were lev off long before Mrs. Greer’s day, and|- 





often met with open infidelity under the name 
of Quakerism, and a teacher in Friends’ jami- 
lies; a pious man, has lately informed me, that, 
with very few water the young Quakers, 
are growing up infidels,” —P. 264, 
Thirdly to the neglect.of the Bible. “I am 
persuaded thatall the evils which now abound 
in the society have arisen from the neglect of 
the holy Seriptures.”—P. 398, 

The eyes:of:the authoress were slowly open- 
to these important truths.. She studied the 
ubject most patiently and carefully. 

“Av length, and not without thought, and 


ing such fears lest it should try the faith of oquy, immediately following discourse’ by|prayer, and research, and: years of careful 
thers, my being tbus stopped by illness, and|Mrs. Fry. “ “I wish somebody would insénse|study, I am now clearly of opinion that Qua- 
Jest my. own faith should fail.”—Mempir of the)me into the meaning of’ what she was trying|kerism is not ‘what it professes to be, a pure 
Life of Elizadeth Fry, vol. ii., p. 41. to say.” ‘L.'lt tell you,’ said’ another voice. }form of Christianity-; but a deep and subile de- 
“We feel perfectly confident that no ‘one of}*'Vhe decent woman says she ‘has’ her’eye on|lusion; where some trath is mixed up.with 
‘our readers will hesitate to accept the state-}you, and that you are a BiG BLACKGUARD. ‘AND| great error—where the most soul-deluding doc- 
ments of Mrs, Cresswell and Mrs. Fry as plain,|}ruat you ARE GOING HOT-FOOT ‘TO’ BELL."”’—/trinés are clothed in the garment of superior 
unvarnished truth; and how’ widely are they|P. 163, ee 


at variance with Mrs. Greer’s gross and un- 
mannerly burlesque of this visit to her father’s 
house! Yes; Mr. Strangman, the. pious, hos- 
pitable, generous, noble-hearted, and gentle- 
manly Mr. John Strangmaa, was the father of 
the “lady,” Mrs Greer; and, perhaps, no great- 
‘et contrast could be conceived than the truly 
vaffectionate and tender, care which the over- 
worked and. exhausted philanthropist. received 
on the occasion of. her visit to his house, and 
‘the rode, distorted caricature drawn of that 


> visit by his degenerate daughter. The’ high fe- 


ver, the illness, almost to the point .of death, 
are entirely omitted; their introduction would 
have explained the requiring of éalf’s-foot jelly, 
the noctarnal manufacture of which, by the 
mistress herself, out of pigs’ feet, was too clev- 
ema fiction, and too excellent a joke to be omit- 
ded. It fully. accounts for the additional trouble 
which her visit was likely to occasion—trouble 
‘of which the hosts were themselves proud ; and 
‘the dwelling on which, after a lapse of fwenty- 
four years, and.when all the detors | have.long 
been resting in the silent tomb, is an instance 
of bad taste, of which we recollect no parallel. 
‘h will be‘of no avail for thé authoress to at- 
‘tempt eseape, by saying she alludes to some 
‘other visit of Mrs. Fry’s to, Waterford; the 

rty which she described were at Waterford 


> sanctity—where imagination is substituted , for 
Here we beg to'observe, that the interlocu-|inspiration—where spiritua) pride assumes the 
lors are not stated to be Quakers, or ‘to have}form of mock humility, and external forms take 
any connexion with Quakers; and that'the}the place of dedication of heart—where.the ig- 
conversation -has not the most remote: bearing |norant and the hypocritical take the lead, and 
on what precedes, or what follows; and ‘that| where’ the substance—the life of religion—- 
it appears to be introduced simply to enliven | faith in the blood of Jesus Christ, is never men- 
the narrative, on the same principle that sailors|tioned.—P. 110.” 
shot their discourse with oaths, Mrs. Greer’s own record of her childhood, 
Charges of the vilest description are brought{tier distorted account of Mrs. Fry’s visit, and, 
against Quakers, ina style corresponding with|indeed, every exuract we have given, devoid as 
most of the passage we have transfered to/it is of all show’of probability, must have pre- 
these pages ; but these are always unaceompa-|nared out readers for slunders such’ as these, 
nied by names of persons or places, of ‘by any} unaecompnied by the slightest attempt at proof; 
other clue, by means of which their falsehood | but our readers are not prepared to learn, neith- 
may be detected. beh tes ér will they ‘be able to imagine,why Mrs. 
At p. 353 we are told of “two ministers, who,|Greer should have remained for forty years 
whilst siting side. by side in “the gallery, cloth-|among so degraded a sect as she represents 
ed in all the parapbrenalia ofthe society’s most|the Society of Friends to be; or why, when 
consistent costume, and for many years pteach-|that society determined to shake her off, she 
ing to the entire satisfaction of the ‘meeting,|resisted’the attempt to the utmost of her power, 
were yet during all thattime living together a|and availed herself of every practicable mode 
life of sin.’”’.<In all kinds ‘of wickedness, the | of delaying, if not averting, the fiat which was 
families. of Quaker preachers take the lead.| finally to dissever the bond of union between 
‘Phe most scandalous deeds | haveever heard |herself and Quakerism. On this stfoggle for 
of amongst Friends or among any people, im-|the retention of membership, she dwells for 
morality in its most hideous forms, ticentious-| more ‘than fifty pages ; and condemns, in the 
ness, and dishonourable conduct, are in minis-lunmeasured terms, the conduct of these officers 
ters’ families.’’—P. 88. of the society, who, at last, sutceeded in com- 
This conduct does not appear to elicit any|pteting her excommunication. Then, again, 








mtonce, They were entertained at John Sirang-|censure, or to @prry with it any punishment.'no sooner was the judgment iésued, than she 


} “man’s house ; and Mrs, Greer, the adthoress of|Those in authority wink at every species of kumbly entreate that it may be reversed. In 


*Quakerism,” was then Sarah Sirangman, and|crime. “1 have seldom known an instance of|a Jetter, addressed to the society, with this ob- 
‘was residiog with her father in that very house.|a.member.being disowned forsin. ' Bat for-be-|ject, she states, that “her heart is with’ her peo- 
Mrs..F ry came into that house in a state of ut-|ing unfortunate, and for transgressing thetules| ple,” and that it*is her “wish to continue the 
ter prostration of strength, and was nursedjof the society, paying tithes, PONTEINE, OMS. oF regular attendance of Friends’ Meeting,”’ where, 
But for sin 


‘with the atmost kindness, through a dangerous,|the meeting, often, very often. 
tut briefyillness:'' Were’ it needful, we would |never, unless coiipelled by publicity."—P: 264, 


appeal to'her family for the,trath of.. what we 


‘dim the fair 
‘the respectability or worth ‘of the religi 


ture. 


ae saying; but published documents, of un-|swindlers, adulterers, drunkards,; and gluutons. 
ia authority, like those we have cited,| Words could not.describe a set of more unmiti- 
‘will be amply sufficient to satisfy ‘our readers. |g ated scoundrels than they are here represented, 
» We-do; however, take some comfort in the|So low are they fallen, that the authoress con- 
Meflection, that. it,is utterly impossible that sach jceives.it ‘uuerly impossible’ that Quakerism 

alpably. false statements can, for a moment,|can: survive this generation.” (P. 393,) ,We 
ame of Mrs Fry, orin any way affect|think the *‘lady” is bound to.explain why, un- 
ious so-|der such flagrant-circumstances, it has endured 
‘iety: to which she belonged, although the “la-|for two centuries. 
dy” has theaudacity.to.say thatshe hasinvoked|,, This state of the, society igytiaced to ‘three 
aersing on every page of the calumnious ca-|causes, in as _many,idely-de d. passages. 


We will devote'a dozer ‘lines to ofie more similaticy’ between Quakerism and Popery.ithe justice 
‘subject—the texts; preaching, and conduct our|Botl are the religions of the priests, anid the|ner 


as we have just quoted, “the ignorant’ and the 
hy poeritical take the lead, and whete the sub- 
stance—the life of religion—faith in the blood 
of Jesus Christ, is never mentioned.” And be 
it observed, this is’ not the hasty or inconsider- 
ateuct of ‘childhood, but penned in mature, if 
fot in declining, life, witha family grown up 
around her, and after she had devowed “thought, 
and prayer, and years of careful study” to the 
merits and demerits of Quakerism. © In this let- 
terof supplication for reinstatement, she goes 
on to state, that she “highly values, and anx- 
iously desites to retain her birthright in the so- 
es ciety, and ‘claims, “on aoa of — _ 
irst, to priestly domination. ‘There. is a great! her dear offspring, not only the sympathy but 
P Beir Pe Thee friends.” In abie abject man- 

does this wretched -woman pray that her- 


in a word,the Friends are made’ to: be liars, 
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self and aeaee = oe members o ey age ithe . aloo ip rew‘-way-in which the Society of Friends 
“a society, which, according to een it by a its wel : : ; : 
is geet ben of salediedh, dviwteshhie and adul- leaving 1 to le in the air till it was dead, ne * : “a eae + — . oda 
terers, and often of absolate infidels! and she|when it was drawn up and deyoured,— Thomp-\% 8 Co-operation in POE SF sympet y from 
herself a highly-professing Christian! She|son’s Passions of Animals. the professors of godliness beyond its pale, 
does not pretend that there is any pecuniary ? Feelings of this kind have led our English 
or worldly advantage in this retention of mem- ae brethren to join associations for the g 
bership. She only pleads her attachments to deitiniies bine : wey h ‘ th eneral 
@ society, more deeply steeped in atrocity than}. wagers: pen ae Bi 08de: dissemination of the Scriptures roughout 
any novelist’had previously dared to paint, and| The 300,000 houses. of London are inter-|the earth. In the supposition that, because 
before whicli the semi-demons of Sue pale their|spaced by a street surface, averaging about 44| 14. Bible is the best of books, they could not 
ineffectual fires. Notwithstanding such atro-|square yards per house, and therefore meas- gt-in peommoting Wei dikenuti’ ke Wika 
city, she tells us, “I still had an unaccountable |¥ting collectively about 13; million square oe g ' th tsee Sd 
hankering after the silent meeting, an indes-|yards, of which a large proportion is paved| possible, they became active and leading mem. 
tructible affection for very many of the Friends,|With granite. Upwards of 200,000 pairs of|bers in such associations, and frittered away 
‘and an intense anxiety to be a true spiritual} heels, aided by a considerab. y large number insensibly the most important testimony which 
worshipper of the Mighty God, who I knew/|0f iron-shod horses’ feet areconsiantly grinding their forefathers had been called on to bea 
was present everywhere that his Spirit was in-|this granite to powder: which powder is mixed : ; rout 
voked.” (P. 873.) Yes, reader, the Mighty|With from 2 to 10 cartloads of horse-droppings| For, as the ground upon which these Societies 
God present where “soul-deluding doctrines|pet mile of streetper diem, besidesan unknown | were originated, was the commonly received 
‘are clothed in the garments of superior sancti-|4uantity of the sooty deposits discharged from! doctrine that this book contains the whole 
ty—where spiritual pride assumes the form ofjhalf a million smoking chimneys. In wet main af revelation, tad ta'thi hinhent salud 
mock humility, and the external forms take} Weather these several materials are beaten up|©®0M O° Tevelation, and 8 the highest rule 
place of dedication of heart !”? into thethin, black, gruel-like compound, known faith and practice, so by their junction with 
And here we take leave of a volume, which|@8 London mud; of ep a the we 9 and yi the upholders of this, they gave a silent sane- 
we have read throughout with unmitigated dis-|©0US parts evaporate, during sunshine, into the|,: : 
‘ead: hind the ait sincerity we —ataeaind air we breathe; while the slid particles dry tne to ae ma on cana forty ite 
rs: Greer to abandon aspecies of writing for}ioto a subtle dust, whirled up in clouds by the edoesuean aa 7 ASP ee ee +t 
which she has no single qualification, and 1o|Wind and by the horses’ feet. hese dust-jfested the state of a body which has left its 
a“ —— oe are ae Me ge roe hy are amperes a” Se aemenant ieee: foundation principles, to mix up with and to 
with a Christian's duty to her God, to her|*ure; on ourskins, our lips, and on the air-tubes : : 
neighbor, to her chidlved; and to herself. of our jungs. ‘I'he close, stable-like smell and Ce fe : P astatae i oe ~— 
“statekt, , avor of the London air, the rapid soiling of|!#stic theology and worldly religion. 
ANIMAL INSTINCT our bands, our linen, and the hangings of our| The same illustration may be witnessed 


- eee ' a Se yg Pps a am oe to the reality of ~ among ourselves by recurring to the lessons 
@ application of experience is traceable in|evil; of which every London citizen may fn . se 5 
the lowest orders of life. The razor shell-fish|a further and most significant indication in the which experipaestine amuene ares ay 1H: 
buries itself deep in the sand when left by the|dark hue of the particles deposited by the dust-|¢8t of our members sufficiently unprejudiced 
ebbing tide, and is attracted to the surface by a\laden air in its passage through the nasal re-|to judge impartially. Warm feelings and un- | 
little a acovyed eee A move- aeeweny channels. ‘To state this mater plainly, disciplined affections have whirled many into 
ment in sand immedi ‘ollows, and pre-j|and without mincing words,—there is not at . 

sently, half the fish oguualdig visibie, the fisher. this moment a man in London, however scru- Chie tose oF Uepe ee Tarren ease, See 


man draws it out with an Senay but should|pulously cleanly, nor a woman, however sensi-| OY Sphistry and intemperate with zeal, they 
0 


he fail in seizing it, or relax his hold, the fish|tively delicate, whose skin, and clothes, and|have-given their allegiance to a power wholly 
rapidly disappears, and will not rise again, |nosirils, are not of necessity more or less loaded |at variance with their formerlove. Some bave 
although more salt be thrown to it. It seems|witha compound of powdered granite, soot, ad to be ti vainst the 
thus to be aware of its danger, for it will come|and a still more nauseous substance. The par- resi = a rites Sg amie 25 ras 
forth on the fresh application of salt, should it|ticles which to-day fly in clouds before the|4elusion of their weakness. Others, to pre- 
not have been touched in the first instance.|scavenger’s broom, fly to-morrow in clouds|serve the desired consistency of action, while 
Borlase says he saw the attack of a lobster on an| before the parlor-maid’s brush, and neat day|convinced of error, would.seem to cover up 
oyster, ‘Lobsters, like most other crustacea,|darken the water in our toilet-basins, or are he off b : dic? half ihie'é 
feed principally on shell-fish, which they extract| wrung by the laundress from our calico, and|"° °uene® PY Compoundi:.% hall way the op- 
with their claws, and in the instance in question, |cambric.—Zondon Quarterly. posite principles of action—and not a few, 
the sae" closed its = as an as ag ore alas! have openly assailed the exclusiveness 
attem to insert itself ; r many fai nee ‘ ‘ . 

aan 5a ra pe Bonn whiel it aa FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER./|°% Seat of Friends ag that of bigots and 
‘between the shells assoon as they were separated,| 5,5, anor Bal, cprnon Mau ay. |SOCaTIAN 

sind Sen: Mebane: te Gab Monkeys ae PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 14, 1852. | [i is on thisaccount that we are Jed to make 
West Indies have been seen to resort to the same Mie. ABB tt TNT, 


device. Crickets, if disturbed, withdraw quiet] SecraRiaNism.—lIt i t : ae ae coated 
into-their holes, and reappear ogain cabin bat i is not very uncommon,) Without, however, entering into any exten 


the isterbanne’e ip Salty emanate: of late, to hear this term used as one of re-|consideration of the nature and diities of are 
gether within them. A fox from a trap|PToach for those who arezealously concerned ligious body. like ours, it must be self evident 
in which it may have been ey remembers |t0 preserve the Society from the customs and|that as example is better than precept, 808 


the danger, and is not again to be deceived. |fashi f : fare ey a : aida 
Birds are equally suspicious.. The quail which shions of the world. As thus applied it is| small band of Christians singly and manifest 


has once been enticed into the net by. the call- considered but a synonym for bigotry and ly devoted to the cause of Truth and Righteous 
pipe, will not allow itself to be caught again ;|"**TOW mindedness, The idea of limiting the|pess, is better for the, advancement of that 


at some, like the red breasts and titmice, are |Tange of our christian care and oversight to|cause than a legion of wordy professors or of 
not so readily alarmed. A encumbered by | th i : ‘ the 
the struggles of a p> fly, which it had ebughs, e members of a single community or a se-|Jukewatm advocates. “Ye ate the salt of 
~ . 


is.f : lect body, is pronounced sectari d be-|earth > but if the salt have lost his savour, 
bit its wings off, then bore it away with y 8p sectarian, an earth: but if the salt have lost 
ease ; the same with the sand wasp, which. at- neath the al! embracing philanthropy of mod-| wherewith. sball it be salted 1 it is thenceforth 


‘tempted to draw a small moth into its hole, but/ern progress in the science of universal bro- good for nothing, but to be: east out, and to 


being prevented by the sa of the insect, it/therhood. Hence we find a dispositi ” h was the 

, position to|be trodden under foot of men.” Such was 
ee wl ee ae oe tnd | adcommodat@ur varitti# peculiarities in man-|language to his disciples of him whose sbeo 
seized a bee by the back and effectually pre-|2ers and doctrines to the prevalent fashions) lute perfection has done more for the buma 
vented it from taking flight; but the legs being|in religion and morals, and to widen the nar- 





the subject a theme for some hasty remarks. -§: 
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whose example, had it forone moment invali-|not inthe unity, a branch of the trué vine, a) 
dated his doctrine, “The words I speak unto|consistent member of the mystic body. 

you, I speak not of myself: but the Father! We conclude, therefore, that he, who, next 
that dwelleth in me he doeth the works,”)to his own salvation. ftom sin, ardently de- 
would have fallen, in its consequence to man-| sites and labors for the health and preservation 
kind, infinitely below that type or embodiment/of the body with whom he joins in religious 
of Deity, which has made him-the one com-| testimony, is neithér narrow-minded nor sec- 
plete exemplar. tarian. On the contrary, hefé pursuing the). 


. THE WEATHER, 
From 1835 inclusive, up to, and including the year 1851. 


See ay i 
















’ The Society of Friends professes the awful|only ‘effective course for the attainment of A Bs. 
teality of being led and guided by the Spirit) universal brotherhood and the welfare of the 3 . z fi 
of Trath—not a spirit of inquiry after truth,}whole human race. His ‘progress, however ie s 
bot by the immediate teachings of the Com-/slow it may appear to the outward observer, “Aretage foe 10 e 10 years imme | | | acy 
fortet, the Holy Ghost sent down from Heaven, | however noiseless and unheralded by the ap- OS Ber BEE in. 35) 138 Ms 
which Jesus promised should lead and guide| plause of men, is yet sure, and with a step Statition for 1847, a oi 138 . 
into all truth. They believe that the will of/that can know no return, As the leaven’ of|Stst« te fo 180. enti 26) 117 

the creature must in all things be made sab-jhis example quickens the kindred mass eet eae ae ial aij 118 

ject to the clearly manifested will of the Crea-jaround him into life, that vital principle}, 7ereebout ss 90 M64 


. : a “ay First MomtBrewsseseecsesewsvsene | 4) 
all confederacies with haman wisdom, and all/Though sometimes vitiated by improper ad- . 3 


associations for religious objects which are|mixtures, and even destroyed in directions 







sonings of flesh and blood. They cannot, 
consistently with their principles, take coun- 
sel of fallen human nature, which is ever at vari- 
ance with the new birth of God in the soul, 
and steadfastly striving to quench the Spirit 
that brings us by adoptiou to be heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. 

In the quiet, seeking state of children 
waiting for the command of an omniscient 
and omnipresent Father, they dare not there- 
fore run hither and thither to take part in 
commotions and agitations, however plausible 


its own inherent purity some portions of the aon oe 
entire aggregate. throughout all its extent. | Tenth Momth, 0... 
Such an individual is entitled, and exclusive- 

ly so, to the reward of a benefactor—such 
will infallibly receive the tribute of men and 
angels when the short-sighted and the en- 
vious are alike consigned to their own . nart- 
tow confines—when the proud and the am- 
bitious are equally the objects of condemna- 
tion and contempt, Such, we are assured from 
the highest outward authority, who in verity 
and not in name ate the means of turning 
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* For particulars of this 10 year’s average, see Intelligencer of 
8 mo. llth, 1848. 

AVERAGE TEMPERATURES 


At 9, 12, and 8 o’clock, respectively, also the mean temperature 
of same hours, and that of sunrise and 2 o'clock, P. M., for 
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elieved—that omnipotence is his alone, and 
‘that he sends by whom he will, if, in his gra- 
cibus designs, he intends their accomplish- 
ment by instrumental agency. Asa necessary 
consequence, they must be separate and 
‘apart from the heavings and the tossings to 
‘tnd fro of an unstable world. They must! jate Edward Stabler. 


remain passive and isolated from circumjacent| ‘The family, eonsisting of the parents and seven | Average from 1830 inclusive up to 1835, 41 3-5ths. 
communities, like Israel of old, until He who|children, had shortly before removed to seek a Oe ABTS, BoE TR, a8 OS 

: i . c A . “ “ “« 4840 «  6¢ 1845, 41 1-5th. 

is their strength shall commission their move-|residence more congenial to their health and their “  « 4ya45 «4850, 43 2-Sths, 
ments. If, as in the outward ‘type of a true|*Pititual happiness, when the mother was thus re-| 4 mount during 1850 the unusual quantity ‘of 54 1-2. 

6 ‘ i « . 

spititual society, the camp be first cleansed a ‘ swe 2 vane 


tg : The above is compiled from the record kept at 
‘of abominations within it, the power of God} , it is ssource of comfort and of hope to her sur-| Pennsylvania Hospital from which we find 


“will the . : ._|viving relatives—some of whom rendered heratten-|ih9+ from 1830 to 1851 (both inclusive, ) 
“tiara aie Saeed end, ae the earlier tions through the course of her sickness and up to 
Periods in the history of Friende, their light]... period of its termination—that no cloud .ap- 
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inches. 
The smallest quantity fell in the year 1834, 34. 
“ “o Ai ow “ 1848. 


M . _ . “ 35. 
will #0 shine as to shake surrounding com- peared in her way. So full, indeed, was hercon-| « jargest & Me he 6 1841, 55. 
‘munities and nations. But until all false} fidence in the manifestations of Divine love toher| “« =" .  “ “ & & +6 1850, 541-2 


gods shall be cast down at home, and the one|soul, and such the precious evidences of His su-|  [tmay also be observed by comparing these statis- 

' “Sy 2 ; i ious ones com for this paper, that 

true and living Name be exalted by united|Perimtending care, that not only was her mind het samen of ‘ade ts any yest 

subjection to his law, which by our own pro- peaceful in the view of her own hv fe but she since ere some portion of a seiate 
: harge i i was 

fession we must know, and which cannot cae Pane ee The largest, be: do do. 139 “ 1850 


Suatradict itself, vain will be the efforts of This bis cities Sea taemudin ant While the av e number daring the a“ 
out Society to promulgate the principles of|;, » stimulus to < to: pexiown, thele vations nace ra dons tac Eo sen 


hen so small a quantity has fallen as the present 
oie in 1848 and then only abontan inch and a quar- 
ter leas, while the average for the past 21 years is 
nearly 42 inches. 


the gospel of Christ. Equally vain must be| duties, and to seek, still, for a. closer walk with 
‘the attempt of any individual, whose own|God. w. 8. 


‘Mubbora will is unsubjected, and who ‘stands|' Alerandria, 2d mo. 2d, 1852. 
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Operationgof the'U. S. Mint Sor January, 1852, \librarian.. He, was by them introduced into the ness in his dress. His appearance was such as 

We aré indebted; says the Pa.‘Inquirer, to E. conversations of the learned, and made known | must have been far from engaging the aff. ctions 

O. Dale, Hs. Yor the ellowiog liable afor-|a) Cou ad be eal wos dhol pena dy sn bi ace, im basilar, Jd 

mation :-— ‘ " fs ‘ ; sts, méd. 

COINAGE FOR JANUARY, 1852. and unboanded memory. _ |dls, and portraits, would have rather prejudiced 

ae ost It is said that there was a trial made of the his suit than advanced Jit. Ble received: his 

173,930 Double Eagles $3,478,600,,00 force of his memory, which if true, is very ama-| friends, and those who came toconsult with him 

13,020 Hagles,..- 130.200 00|Zing. “A gentleman of Florence, who had writ-|on any points of literature, in‘a civil ahd oblj. 

$1,820 Half Hagler, 156,600 00|ten a piece which was tobe printed, lent the| ging mdnners though, in general, he had almost 
112,884 Quarter Kagles 
174,505 Gold Dollars, 

505,659 Pieces, 


$4,222,115 00) Wwith’a most ‘unhappy’ accident, by which, he/draught or two of water were his’ more usual 
te said, he had fost his manuscript. The author| repast. 


282.210 00|the manuscript to Magliabechi, and sometime) the air of a savage, and even affected it,. 
174,505 00 |after it had been returned, went to him, witha) In his manner or living heaffected the char. 
ao ade face and pretended to have met\acter of Diogenes; three hard eggs and a 
; Silver. 
125,000 Dimes, 
100,000 Half Dimes, 
780,659: Pieces, 


Copper. 
274,149 Cents, 


‘ 


Gold Bullion deposited for coinage from Ist to 
31st of January, 1852, inclusive : 
From California, 


« , Other sources, 119,500° 00 


By treasuring up everything be read in so 


$4,242,356 49 |Sttange a manner, or ‘least the subject and all 
the principal parts of the books he ran’ over, 
his head became at last, as one of bis acquaint- 
ances expressed himself “a universal, index, 
$4,041,000 00) both of titles and matter.” 


By this time Magliabechi was grown so fa- 


mous for the' vast extent of his reading, and his 


$4,160,500 00|@mazing retention of what he read, that it be- 


Silver Bullion deposited in same 
time, 


E. C. Dare, Treasurer. 
ptitmane 


MAGLIABECHI'S PRODIGIOUS MEMORY. 
Magliabechi was born at Florence on the 29th 


posing @ panegyric on a particular saint Mag- 


liabechi would, on his applying to him, inform|Duke’s palace. 


him what writers had spoken favourably ofthe 


mendations were to be found—in some cases to 
the numbert of above one hundred authors. He 


When any one went to see. him, he 


12,500 00 seemed almost inconsolable for the loss of his} was found lolling in a sort of fixed wooden era 

5.000 00) work, and entreated Magliabechi to try . to re- 

4 collect as much of it as he possibly could, and|tuce of books—some thrown in heaps, and 

$4,239,615 00/ Write it’ down.” Mugliabechi asstred him he 

oe et would,:and°on setting about it, wrote down the 
2,741 49|whole manuscript, ‘without missing a word. 


dle, inthe middle-of his study, with a muli- 


others scattered about the floor—a!! around him: 
and this his cradle, or bed, attached to the neni 
est pile.of books by a number of cob-webs.. At 
the entrance of visiters, be was accustomed to 
to call to them net to hurt his spiders. 

“Thus lived’ and died’ Magliabechi, inthe 
midst of public applause, and with~such an af- 
fluence, for all the latter part of bis: life, as ve 


few persons have ever procured by their knowl. 


edge or learning. 
His vast knowledge of books induced Cosmo 
Hit to do him the honor of making bim his:i- 


gan to grow common among the learned to con-| brarian; and what a happiness*it must have 
sult him when they were writing on any sub-|been to Magliabechi, who delighted in nothing 
$17,650 00 ‘ject. ‘Thus, for instance, if a priest’ was com- 


so much as reading, to have the eommand of 
‘such a collection of books-as‘that in the great 
He was also very conversant 
with the books in the Lorenzo library, and had 


saint, and in what part of their works the com-|the keeping of those of Leopoldo and Francesco 


Maria, the two Cardinals of Tuseany. 
And yet even this did not satisfy'his extensive 


of October, 1633. His parents were of so.low}would tell him not only who hadtreated of his|appetite ; for he had read.almost all books, that 


and mean a rank, that they were ‘well satisfied 


subject expressly, but also who had only touch- 


is, the greatest part of those printed: before his 


whew they -had got him into the service of ajed upon it accidentllay, in writing upon other|time, and all in it; for it was beiterty a general 


man who sold greens, 


He had never learned/subjects ; both whith he did’ with’ the greatest|¢ustom, not only among “authors. 


ut of the 


to read, and yet he .was perpetually poring|/exactness, naming the author, the book, the}printers, 1007of those times, to'make him a pres- 


over the leaves of old books: that were used as 
waste paper in his master’s shop. , 

A bookseller who lived in the neighborhood, 
and who had often observed this, and knew the 
boy could not read, asked him what- he meant 
by looking so much atthe printed paper. He 
said he did not kpow how it was, but that-he 
loved it of all things ; that he was very uneasy 
in the business he was in, and should be ‘the 
happiest creature in the world, if he could live 
with him, who had always so many books 
about him. The bookseller was pleastéd with 
his answer, and at last told him that, if his mas- 
—- willing to part with him, he wonld take 

im., 

Young Magliabechi was highly delighted, 
and the more so when his master, at the book- 
seller's request, gave him leave te go. . He 
went, therefore, directly to his new-and much- 
desired business, and had not been long in it, 
before he ould find any book that was asked 
for, as readily as the bookseller himself. Some 
time.after this he learned to read, and from this 
time forth, whenever he’could:find a moment's 
leisure, he' was found with a book in his hand. 

He seems never to have applied himself to 
any particular study. An inclination fortead- 
ing was his ruling passion, and a prodigious 
memory his great talent. He read every book, 
almost indifferently, as happened to come into 
his hands, and that with a surprising quickness, 
and yet retained not only the sense: but often 
all the words, atid the very manner of spelling. 

His: extfaordinary application and talents 


words, and often the very number of the pages 
in, which they. were. inserted. He did this so 
often, so readily, and so exactly, that he 
came at last to be looked upon almost 4s an 
oracle. 

Latterly, he read the title-pages only ; then 
dipped here and there into the preface, dedica- 
tion, and advertisements if there were any, and 
then cast his eyes on each of the divisions and 
different sections or chapters of the book ; and 
thus he conceived the. matter almost as‘com- 
pletely as if he had read it at fall length. 

Magliabechi had a lucal memory, too, of the 
places where every book stoody.as in his mas- 
ier’s shop at first; and in the Pitti, and. several 
other libraries, afterwards ; and seems to have 
eatried this.even farther than to the collection 
of books with which he was personally acquain- 
ted. One day the great Duke sent for him, af- 
ter he was his librarian, to ask him Whether he 
could procure for hiin a book that wus particu- 
larly scarce. “No, sir,’ answered Magliabe- 
chi, *it is impossible; torthere is but one in the 
world ; that is in the Grand Seignor’s library 
at'Constantinaple, and is the seventh book, on 
the seventh shelf, on the. right hand as you go 
in,” wei by eaty 

Although Magliabeshi lived, so. sedentary a 
life, and, studied so. intensely, he arrived toa 
good old age. He died in his eig hity-first year, 
on July 14, 1714. By his ‘will he left a very 
fine library, ofshis own collection, for the use 
of the public.:with a fund to maintain it j-and 
the surplus, if any to be given to the poor. 


ent of a.copy of whatever they published. 

It is worthy, of remark, that the Duke of 
Tuscany, as Magliabechi assuréd Lord Raley, 
had becomie jealous of the attention he was te- 
ceiving from foreigners, as thosetiterary stran- 
gers usually, went first: to see Magliabechi be- 
fore they called on the Grand Duke. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUOQTIONS. 

We had not space at the time -to call atten- 
tion to the large and vuluable table which we 
published from the census report, showing the 
‘agricultural statistics of the several States. Our 
readers will, most probably, have remarked in 
it several very curious facis, to which we pro- 
pose to allude. Inthe extent of improved land 
within ber borders, Pennsylvania ranks fourth 
in the list of Statés, New*York having 12,- 
285.077 acres, Virginia 10,150,106 acres, Ohio 
9,730,650, and Pennsylvania 8,619,631. Geor 

ia follows next.in-order with 6,323,426 acres 

he large extent of mountain land in PenusyF 
vania restricts ber area of ‘cultivation, dnd it 
not, therefore, strange that Obio, which has #0 
mountains, should exceed us in the list, And 
although Virginia has, like us, extensive moud- 
tain ranges, occupying a large portion of her 
‘soil, ‘yet it'should be remembered that the State 
is much’ Jatger than. ours, and longer settled. 
Still, this, matter is worthy of'serious alten}iod, 
and may be dwelt upon with profit, ag showing 
the vast field for improvement which the ib 
terior of our State presents; not merely in 


soon recommended him to Ermini, librarian to} .He.svas not an ecclesiastic, but chose never/extensioti-of roadsand avenues; but'in the -set- 


the Cardinal of Medicis, and Marmi, the Duke’s 


to marry ; and was negligent, evento slovenli- 


tlement of wildernesses,the cleqring away of for- 
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ests, and the extension of cultivation. ~ Why tion of ‘wine, 
jhould our citizens leave our own borders to|and Ceara Rs 
f butt 
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Ohio’ making’ 44,834 gallons, years ago, had but 25,000 inhabitanis, how 


umber 5,000,000 of people. There are now 


M seek a home in the Western. States, when they In. the produciion. o er, Pennsylvania fall'a million of whites west of Michigan, where 
can find an. equally good opening for them in|ranks second,, New York,produging, 82,043,-|ihere were not 5,000 fifieen years ago. 





so many quarters ofour own State? ‘The north- 


823 pounds, Pennsylvania 40,554,741 pounds, 
ern and westera portion of Pennsylvania pre- 





Philadelphia has to-day @ larger population 


Ohio 31,180,458 pounds,  Imregard to Cheese, than’the entire West had in 1810. The State 


sents in not a few counties the appearance ofa|we are exceeded by New’ York, Obi, Massa- of Michigan, which, in’ 1530, possessed 30,000 
trackless wilderness. Some townships, where/chusetts, Connecticut, Vermgat, _and . New |citizetis, hiad' grown in 1850'to yn 450,000— 


the land is good, have scarcely any inhabitants.| Hampshire, . Pennsylvania produces 2,395,- 
The proposed roud to Erie: from Sunbury |279 pounds, while New York produces 49,- 
would open a way through some of these parts, | 785,995, and Ohio 21,350,478... . 
and no doubt soon attract thither a'stream of} We make more haythan any otherstate ex- 
population and trade. 

Bat while. the area of cultivation is thus com- 
pores limited, it is woithy of ‘note that|636 tons. 







being an increase of fifteen fold 


twenty years. 
a still more wonderful’ instance of expe- 


ditious ~colonization, and social and political 
b developement, is that of California; which ‘has, 
cépt New York, viz; New York 8,714,734 within three years, sprung into a full grown 
tons, Pennsylvania 1,826,265 tons, Ohio 1,360,-|State, with a population probably reaching at 


least 250,000. , Turning; ta. the :progress of 


nosylvania occupies no mean position in an| [n° flaxseed Ohio ranks first, yielding 185,-'| Wéstern cities, we find that the amazing rate 
agricultural point of view, and, in fact, that our| 598: bushels ; Kentucky next, 80,458 bushels; /of advancement observed in the States is equall 
State ranks higher in this respect than has| New York next, 53,824 bushels ; Virginia next, |cohspituous. Philadelphia ‘possesses, at thie 
been. generally supposed. | While we rank|53,333 bushels; and Pennsylvania next, 43,627 time, a population exceeding by 30 per cent 


fourth in the list with regard to the area of im-| bushels. 
proved lands, we rank second as regards the 
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New York, $22,217,563; Pennsylvania, $14,- 
931,093; Ohio, $12,716,153; Louisiana, $11,- 
$26,310; Virginia, $7,021,658. 897, Pennsylvania 2,218,644.— 
Thus it will be perceived thatour agriculture|& U. S. Gazette. 
' jsof a very substantial and superior Rete 
Inthe value of live stock our position is nearly Lives found in the Bible of the late Dea. Davin Wrr- 
as good, viz: New York, 74,672,356; Penn-|  sieser, of New Britain, Conin,, believed to have 
sylvania, $42,146,711; Ohio, $43,276,187; Vir- been written by bim on the 76th anniversary of his! 
ginia, $33,607,362. In these two very impor- birth. : oe 
tant points Pennsylvania is far ahead of every ; 
other State except New York and Ohio; and MY BIRTHDAY. 
in’ the matter of agricultural implements and| © world! sofew the years we live, 
machinery, is much superior to Ohio. Would that the tife which thou dost give 
In the matter of wheat producing, our good old Were life indeed, 
State stands at the head of the list, proudly pre-| Once more complete the yearly round, : 
eminent, viz: Pennsylvania 15,482,191 bushels;| 1 reach the quick returning. bound, 
Ohio 14,967,056 bushels; Virginia 14,516,950 For which I ran. 
bushels; New York 13,073,357 bushels. When} ” gwitt as the winged arrow speeds, 
we remember the enormous calculations of the] Benind me thus the way recedes, . 
Cincinnati. editors. with regard’ to the quantity A wasting span. 
of wheat. produced by Ohio, and the claim so}, fikeion to ecndni tab Ger labiieryeutriy ' 
repeatedly made for her, without denial, that) og ou a ing tear ' 
she far exceeds any other state in the Union in oa? a pe Sra erie ot 
. . . eir rushing haste, 
the production of this cereal, we are a little ’ i 
surprised at-the statement. — In their efforts to| Like shipwrecks scattered on the strand; 
put Ohio ahead of Pennsylvania in this'respect, They, lie balf-buried in the sand, 
our Cincinnati cotemporaries have failed as A fearful waste. 
signally as they did in their calculations re-} Yet ’tis not that our years are few, 
specting the comparative population of the two| ~And speeding all so swiftly through, ; 
Biates, ‘That moves the'tear ; 
In the production of Indian corn, Pennsyl-| ’Tis that the golden moments given, 
vania, with 19,707,702 bushels, ranks above| A treasere to lay up in heaven, 
New York, with 17,944,808; but these amoun's Ty Are squandered here. 
ure far exceeded by Virginia, Georgia, North| 0 thou, whosé Spirit only gives” 
Carolina, Alabama, » Mississippi, Tennessee,| . The life in which my spirit lives, i 
ae pind Ohio, [ndiana, Illinois and Missouri. To thee I call; 
The production of the six last named States is . : . 
80 great that we quote it, viz:—-Ohio, 59,788,- — — eee se aNRORNP 
My ‘life, my all. . 
Feb, 14th, 1851, D, Wairtcesey. 
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750 bushels; Kentucky, 53,922,783 bushels; 
Minis, 57,179,283 bushels ; Indiana, 52,887,- 
564 bushels; “Tennessee, 52,137,863 bushels ; 
Missouri, 35,709,042. . 


The leading tobacco growing States are Vir- 
ginia, 66,51 6,492pounds; Kentucky, 55,765,259 
pounds; Maryland, 21,199,281 pounds; Ten- 
hessee, 20,144,380 pounds: North Carolina,12,- 
058,147, pounds; Missouri; 17,038,364. pounds; 
Ohio, 10,480,967 pounds; Pennsylvania pro- 
Auces 857,619 pounds. oe aaa 

_ Alabama produces the most cotton; Missis- 
@ppi-tanks second, and Georgia third., 

In the production of wool Pennsylvania ranks lipackless wilderfi@ed’ stodd ‘Where’ densely i 
ihitd, New York producing 10,021,507 pounds, 'habited States, enjoying a high degree of ptos- 

No 10,089,607 pounds, P edo a tm and attainment in art, literature, com- 


-_-_—_-_oooo 


Tae West, about which 0 much has been 
written and such deep intetest is felt in the 
Eastern States lying upon the Atlantic, presents, 


growth in population and social improvement 


and civilizing the ‘vast'tegion alluded to..ha 





7 pounds. (1sl¢ 5) Tmeree,manufactutesy and general refinement 
Our State again ranks secorid-in the produc-|now flourish.’ Five of themy whieh, but fifty 
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undoubtedly, the most marvellous spectacle of}: 


TR tia te 


~ . » [that of ‘the’ émire State of Vermont or New 

s, W he| In maple sugar Pennsylvania ranks sixth in| Hampshire, and it is latger that the total number 

ralue of farming implements and machinery, viz:|the list, New York producing. 10,310,764 lof ink 

pounds, Vermont 5,159,611 pounds, Ohio|Delaware, and Rhode Island” -The city of 

4,521,643 Indiana 2,921,638, aoe 2,423,-|Buffalo, whidh was’a militaty encampment 
« American | thirty-seven years since, is the residence of forty 


abitants in the three Sratés of Florida, 


thousand persons, while Chicago, which was a 
mere tndian camp in 1882, atid Milwaukie, 
Which atthe same petiod had neither “a local 
habitation nora name,” have now, téespectively, 
25,000 and 20,000 people. In thirty years, St, 
Louis ‘has intreased from 4000" to 80,000) and 
Cincinnati at the rate of 150 percent, in the 
last ten’ years. e 

These’ evidences of progress are, indeed, 
unparalleled in the history of settlements, and 
there is every reason to believe that the future 
will be equally remarkable for.a. similar speed 


lof developement in those sections of the, West 


which have yet not, perhaps, even heard the 
sound of the pioneer’s axe. In contemplating 
this subject, especially as rae the rapidity 
with which emigration is clearing away the 
primeval, forests on the Pacific side of the great 
Mississippi, Valley, and introducing jimto that 
hitherto unproductive country.the: arts and. o¢- 
cupations of civilized life, itis certainly a grati- 
fying contemporaneous fact, that enterptise and 
capital on the Atlantic seaboard, and thence 
back through all the. interior country, are 80 
actively.and liberally employedin multiplying, 
by canals and railroads, the: means of. quick 
and convenient transit between the extremities 
of the republic’and all intermediate points. 
This readiness and frequency of intercourse will 
not only stimulate the important process of 
populating the still uareclaimed acres this side 
of and beyond the Appallachian mountains, but 
will carry thither the intellectual and moral 
cultivation, the luxuries and refinements, of the 
most polished society of the East. ‘ Physical 
developement” will not want the beneficent 
influences of science, literature and religion 
but, having their aid, will, indeed, cause the 
“wilderness to blossom as therose.””—N Amert- 
ean and 'U. 8: Gazette, . 
—— 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PINS. 


‘The improvements in the’ manufacture of 


to be found in the annals of hgman progress.|piris ate ‘strictly American. © Dating the war of 
The bare statement of the stalisties, exhibiting}1812, Homer Whitemore, Esq., of New York, 
the rapidity with-which,the. work of .peopligg|invented a machine for inaking a pinentire at 


ene operation; the wire enteting the, machine 


proceeded, staggers belief. “A century ago,/ajat.one end, and not leaving the ‘machine until 


divided into pins+ headed, powted, and finished. 
This, machiné could only bé used to make pins 
at war prices ; but since that date, Dr, Howe 
and Mr. Harvey Waters, of Birmingham, Conn., 
have.each invented machinery which not only 
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makes the pins entire, but also pierces the paper| ¥ IFE INSURANCE.—THE GIRARD LIFE IN-| K7EW FALL GOODS.— We have just received an 

and slicks in the pins. A company has now SURANCE, ANNUITY ax» TRUST -COM- assortment of Fall Dress Goods, which we have 

in operation at Birmingham, Coon., many huo- PANY OF PHILANELPHIA.— Office, No. 132) sken unusual pains to select. ee stock are: 

lrode of these machines, and they consume the Chesnut street, the first dour east of the Custom House—| Plain Mous de Lairies, suitable for nds. 
re. Charter Perpetwal—Coapital $300,000, paid in and in-| Fancy do do. all- wool. 

enormous amount of siz tons of t week | vested, whieh, together with the accumulated premium| . Changeable and Rich Lustre Bleck Silke. 

in the manufacture of pins alone. The action|Fund, afford ample security to the insured—continue to| Brocade and Plain Alpacas. 

of these machines is really life-like, and each | make Soren th Lives on the most Gronias 7. aoe and oe Merinos, Parametias, &c. 

machine completes one hundred pins per minute,| They act as ators, Tyeetnes, or under| Mousseline de : 

ready for the plating of tinning process ; after eae me “edd « BONUS periodically to the oe Breton Prins, Fiend oo 


which, 4 separate machine receives the pins €®)1,..rences for Life. The first Bonus was appropriated Book’ Muslin Hedks., fresh importation, with |the 
masse, and places them in rows on papers.—|in December, 1844, and the second Bonus in December|usual assortment of Cassimeres, Sattinets,- Flannels, 


Journal of Agriculture. 1849, amounting to an average of more than sixty per|&c., &., for Fall and Winter. 
cent. on the Premiums paid. ‘The following are atew| We have alsoa complete assortment of Black and 
Stadia. examples: ' : Brown muslins, all widths, and very chea 
ee ceeenaa L LLLLLLAAA * 
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Amount of Polley JAMES SMEDLEY, 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


9th mo.3d. No. 8 N. Fifth Strest, 

$ret areal greening erpe—memrangeeeetelpeetnchdiiedaaisin ape Ont 

Frour.—Flour is very quiet—sales of fair brands; poticy, EMOVAL.— Emon Kinser Jr, would inform bis 

at $4 50, Sales for city use at $4600 475. Extra litions. friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 

flour is held at $4 75 a 5 25, a with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 

Rye Frour—Is scarce, and would bring $3 50. eo > ne en’ woe tease be pleased to see all 

Coan Meat—Is held firmly at $3 12. se in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 

oe y ‘ No, 276, 475 00 satiefaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual 

Gnain.—Wheat is in demand, and prime red sells| No. $38, 1, 187 50 ! ity. An assortment of plain bats for Friends always kept 
at 92c; Penna. white at $! 01. &e. &e. te of hand or made to order. 


Rrz.—Is scarce and wanted at 72 a 73c. Pamphiets containing table of ratesand explanations,| -_ , nuc@mumec. arn. . °°} — 
Conn—Very little in market. Sales of new yellow | forms . application, cos further eae can be as’ aeeoe pote ‘pa ea eee 
at 65 a 66c. : had at the ao o. temo ings, alse Batry and Stair Cerpetings in oo ee 
Oats.—Are scarceg Penna. is worth 40c. DR ISAAC PARRISSH, # pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
Cartte Marger.—The offerings of beef cattle for Modtsel Risinbiine. yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
the week were about 1600 head. Beeves are selling THOMAS RIDGWAY, President, Table and Stend Covers, — 
from $7 50 to $8 50 per °00 Ibs, Hoge—There were|11mo.15—om. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. OIL , CLOTHS, sall widths from one foot to 24 


' aoe EEL ED DLL |feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door tugs, sheep skins and 
about 600 in the market, and sold from $7 00 to RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL  FOR|door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 


$7 50 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 100 sold at prices! 4, youNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution| at the lowest market prices by 
ranging from $13 to $35. Sheep and Lambs.—The| wij commence its first session on the first Second day HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
former from $2 50 to $4 60, the latter ftom $1 50 | of the Eleventh month next,and continue twenty weeks.| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philed, 
to $3, according to quality. A large and commodious house has been erected ex- |} rT 
. ee pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the EYRE & LANDELL, 
health and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
VANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES.|end supplied with bathing apartments. ‘It ‘is situated ee Philadelphia, i 
THE LATS FIRB. + & CARD. Woe tebejie | oo village < we ey ree. Pn o s a store where Friends now resort to 
t ) in stati had ot OLIVER moral, and intelligent neig , three miles 
Evane Fine. PROOF “SAFES ee store during | south of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia “ae ee for DRESSES, 
the great Fire at Hart’s Buildings, which when taken|railroad. Pupils conveyed from the latter place to the ene le of M De Laines, 
from the ruine ard opened, was found to have pre-| school free of charge. : N aioe suit plain taste, 
served our Books, Papers, &c. rkdee irae All'the brauches of a thorough edueafion will be eat Ginghams and. Ualicoes, 
he ea gy eo nner RE = 
ric. of apparatus has been ob- . . piece, — 
of a inane in vacnantoieeante eee oe to give appropriate illustrations to the course o a ees and ec Quilt, 
ALSO—In store and for sale: ures which wilt be delivered once a week, on various site ie omar ons ce 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. he pl Fiicnde? batts Gloves sal Hou 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. |'™® Pisce- es E. & Lb — ayy 
: The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are . - have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
4 DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans. $50. 3 » half + waar Oe ore |Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar 
PACKING LEVERS, for Goods Stores, &c. per session, one hell payable a commence- Sei ao ia sui, tot ay sien tan sealig 


ment and the remainder at the end of eac htime.  Cir- , 
_ PORTABLE SHOWER UAT «nw cnarae ment nih oman tte fa oe a nln eer 


; -1 |sing the Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. Epwarp E. Err. Wasuarneron I. Laxprrt. 
pee tee ee en SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. | Jan 11—t6 


WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad Sthmo: Mh—S mos. RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch 8t 


water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or other causes.| » TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL,|~ between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
t OLIVER EVANS, ‘BUCKS CG, PA., POR YOUNG MEN AND CHARLES ADAMS 
61 8. Secoma 1 door below Chesnut street. |BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence the|i=vites the especiah attention of Farxxns to bis stock of 
jan. 8—tf. first second day in the Eleventh mo.,and close with PLAIN GOODS, __ 
the last week in the Third month of 1852. Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish; lll the branches of « thorough English Education are|@'ticles as are suited to the Piais Traps, and at the 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable | taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan-| SOWEST Puices. 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south | guages. Lixgys axp Pursrsutxe Goons, in great variety, at 
of the brick house below South street, between Schuyl-| A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered} lower than market prices. 


* . gst 
kill Second and Third sts. cach sxasiqn. Nive REMOVAL.—Charles C. Edwards ir 


Sum bie. «h the desbe 
originally Bonuses or ag 
j ‘. saint of the party—to be 


House, Locust Street above Schuytkill Seventh. Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board oo ; is Flour 
N.B. attention paid t0 the sssorting of the|$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greck $10, Prench| 2 © forme hie ftiends thet he Bas eee toa 


WM. WEBSTER & SON. |and German $10. GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. : ore 
Sixreon T. Vansawt, Teacher of Leoguages. ae eer eoiuhiehing OES pegs 


mS be cor Ree $iee. Flour constantly on hand at the lowest price for 
DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND EDDING AND FEATHERS: — ry 
‘The RETAIL DRY GUODS.—Adamson & Roberts| M2: Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all 
17th of 11th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-|have just opened, and are constantly receiving, at No. mae made or made to order, at short notice 
two weeks. ' 1246 N. Second between Callowhill and Willow, a new| FEATHERS of all qualities, rte 
and Staple Dry} BLANKETS, Matecilles QUILTS and COMFO 
of Cloths, Cassimeres and| ABLES , x a 
‘ancy Dress Silks, English and Adie): Ri teenie a SERS Sree 
de leinés, Cashmeres, Linens,| band, all for-sale at * oe ay Y ein, | 
48 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Phils 
N. ‘B. Feathers baked or scalded snd 
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